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NOTE. 
Early in 1893, the Council of the British 

AND FORKIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION adopted 

a scheme for the delivery and subsequent 
publication of a Lecture dealing with some 
aspect of the history and development of 
Christianity, viewed from the standpoint of 
liberal and progressive thought. 

The first Lecture of the series was delivered 
in 1893, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, who 
took for his subject 'The development of 
Theology as illustrated in English Poetry from 
1780 to 1830.' The second Lecture, by Mrs* 
Humphry Ward, was delivered at Essex Hall 
on Tuesday, June 19th, 1894, and is now issued 
to the public in the hope that it may assist in 
promoting the cause of true religion. 



UNITARIANS AND THE FUTURE 

WHAT is the place of that form of 
English religious belief known as 
* Unitarianism ' in the religious present-^ 
and what are the developments which may 
be hoped from it in the future ? 

In trying to answer these questions, I 
have endeavoured to put together and 
give shape to some long inchoate thoughts 
of my own on the future of the new 
Christian teaching now so active among 
us, whether in the organised form it 
takes in Unitarianism, or as it exists in 
the thoughts and lives of thousands who 
have no hereditary or avowed connection 
with the Unitarian body. In so doing, 
I must ask you to let me approach the 
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whole problem as one not born and bred in 
Unitarianism, and personally unwilling to 
assume any name other than the name of 
Christian, — a, member simply of that large 
public to whom the problems of religious 
thought and expression are still vitally 
interesting, and for whom, amid all modern 
perplexities and distractions, the old needs 
are as urgent, the old yearnings as master- 
ful as they were for our fathers. Here, on 
the one side, is a religious body, claiming 
to possess a faith wherewith science and 
history may join hands, encumbered by no 
outworn forms, dogmatic or ceremonial, 
and dignified both in England and 
America by some of the most illustrious 
names in modern literature and specula- 
tion. There, on the other side, is our 
manifold English society, with its ferments 
of knowledge and philosophy; living, by 
virtue mainly of certain physical dis- 
coveries, a life more intense, crowded with 
a more rapid phantasmagoria of experience 
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Unitarians and the Future 9 

than was ever possible before; throwing 
into all it touches — ^its religion, its reforms, 
its amusements — ^a passion, sometimes 
lovely, sometimes unlovely, but in any case 
different in kind from anything known to 
the days of Miss Austen; asking itself all 
possible questions, admitting all conceiv* 
able answers, and distinguished broadly 
by three characteristics, — ^two of them ful- 
filling, the other disconcerting the eagerest 
hopes and dreams of eighteenth century 
philosphy — its enormously heightened ap- 
preciation of the value of the individual 
life, as expressed in the social movements 
of the century, its scientific temper, and 
its keen interest in Christianity. What 
are the real relations between the two— 
the religion and the society ? What place 
has the organised system of faith and 
practice known as Unitarianism, in this 
modern world — ^what prospects also has 
it in the future to which we feel our- 
selves tending? 
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Let us look a little more closely into the 
matter. First, what is really meant by 
Unitarianism ? Next, what" are the needs 
and conditions of our modem life, outside 
of Unitarianism proper, which seem to 
promise it most support, to which, if it is 
to make large growth, it must, consciously 
or unconsciously, adapt itself ? 

It was a saying of Goethe's — I quote 
Mr. Baily Saunders' translation, — ^that ' on 
the appearance of an3rthing new, the mass 
of people ask: What is the use of it? 
And they are not wrong. For it is only 
through the use of an)rthing that the world 
perceives its virtue.' What, then, has 
been the use of Unitarianism ? 

If we run over the most familiar facts 
of its history, we shall iind a religious 
fellowship — hardly even now a religious 
body in the ordinary sense — developing 
in England out of Presb)rterianism, in 
America out of the Congregationalists ; 
with us, tracing its philosophical ances- 
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try to Priestley, and its earliest practical 
foundation to the gentle and fearless 
Theophilus Lindsey, a clergyman of the 
Church of England; while in the United 
States it owed to the life and genius 
of Channing that first creative impulse 
which out of the dSbris of a Liberalised 
Calvinism built up a strong and growing 
church. The Arian or Socinian 'poison,' 
which, according to the Commonwealth 
divine, D/. Owen, had left not 'a city, 
a town, and scarce a village in England ' 
untouched, in 1655, — in other words, the 
free spirit of doctrinal speculation roused 
by the Renaissance — found in the 'open 
trusts' of the English Presb)rterians, as 
they existed after the Toleration Act, an 
instrument to its hand. There are many 
Unitarian congregations in this country 
which have developed by steady growth, 
without conscious shock or severance, 
and influenced only by the pressure of 
surrounding knowledge on the minds of 
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minister and congregation, out of the Pres- 
byterian meeting-house of the seventeenth 
century ; and in Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
the chief Unitarian Church of the city is 
the lineal descendant of the Congrega- 
tionalist Church of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

The development of thought which has 
led thus gradually to a division of 
organisation between the parent stocks 
and their Unitarian offspring is not a 
little curious. Heretical opinion on the 
subject of the Trinity in the various 
shapes it took in the sixteenth century 
represented the most thorough-going of 
all contemporary appeals to the Bible as 
against authority. It was one of the 
natural results of that wide ferment of 
mind produced by the diffusion of the 
vernacular Scriptures. The Anti-Trini- 
tarian heretics of Tudor times, took their 
stand passionately on tke written word, 
declaring that 'the Apostles teach Christ 
to be man only.' In the last century, 
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Priestley, the real founder of English 
Unitarianism, rejected the creeds, be- 
cause he did not find them in the New 
Testament. The miracles were no diffi- 
culty to him at all. As is well known, 
he had no sympathy whatever with the 
rationalising Deism of his time. He held 
that Jesus was man, and neither God 
nor the semi-divine being which he 
becomes under the Arian scheme. At 
the same time, he believed him to be 
the divinely commissioned and attested 
messenger of a special revelation, which 
man could not otherwise have got at, and 
had no hope of immortality except as 
promised to believers by the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus. 

The influence of Priestley's Biblical 
position, no less than of his Hartleian 
philosophy, has been widely felt in 
English Unitarianism. Until quite recent 
days, this phase of the Christian faith in 
England has been, broadly speaking, a 
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Biblical religion, accepting miracles, and 
rejecting the creeds — not as incredible, but 
as non-Biblical, — ^resting its hopes proudly 
and strongly on an external revelation, 
and despising what seemed to it the 
shadowy inferences and promises of 
* natural religion.' A prominent Unitarian 
minister, quoted by Dr. Martineau in his 
essay on * John Kenrick,' when writing to 
a friend on the subject of German specu- 
lation about 1820, says, *I love the 
critical, I abhor the theological works 
of the German writers. I am astonished 
that the absurd hypothesis of anti-super- 
naturalism should have prevailed to such 
a degree. Is it possible that those who 
hold such opinions should be serious ? 
Must they not certainly know that to deny 
the miracles of Christ is to deny his divine 
mission, which is itself a miracle; and 
that in fact it is downright infidelity ? ' 

The same drift of thought ruled in the 
earlier Unitarianism of America. At the 
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outbreak of the controversy between 
heresy and orthodoxy within the Con- 
gregationalist Church, a controversy which 
had its centre in and about Boston, 
and may be roughly said to have 
raged from 1815 to 1830 — an acute 
observer remarks that ^ of the Liberal 
ministers of the day those over forty 
were mostly Arian in theology, while the 
younger men, insisting eagerly upon a 
purely human or Socinian Christ, were as 
much committed as their elders to find the 
miracles credible if not indispensable, and 
the Bible infallible. From 1830 onwards, 
however, the double influence of German 
philosophy,— of that great half-century 
from Kant to the death of Hegel, which 
re-made the mind of Europe — ^and of 
German critical investigation as it started 
afresh in 1835 from Strauss's never-to* 
be-forgotten book, began to be strongly 
felt in the Unitarianism of both sides 
of the sea, but for a long time more 
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strongly and more widely in the Church 
of America. The argument of faith re- 
treats rapidly from the outward to the 
inner proof — from miracle to intuitive 
perception, to man's inborn consciousness 
of God, self, and immortality. Emerson 
gives the force of his genius to Trans- 
cendentalism on the field of literature 
and poetry; Theodore Parker leads the 
movement within the Unitarian body. 
Miracle and inspiration take the second 
place only to be ultimately put aside. 
' Is it a part of religion,' asks Theodore 
Parker of certain miracles of the New 
Testament, *to believe such stories — 
what else would be believed on such 
evidence ? ' Even the resurrection, that 
firm and indispensable article ot Chan- 
ning's faith, became dim and doubtful to 
the new school. The Bible began to 
be treated with a freedom that Channing, 
with all his defence of reason as the 
true religious instrument of man, could 
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never have attempted ; an ardour of 
passionate conviction possessed the 
leaders of the movement, while doubt 
and division distressed many a congre- 
gation. 

But the long travail of thought pro- 
ceeded. Baur and Zeller, Graef and 
Reuss were read, and pondered, in 
America. On the other hand, the pressure 
of science upon psychology, the rise of the 
whole vast stream of Darwinian thought, 
transformed the language and methods of 
moral philosophy. The appeal to the facts 
of the moral life still held; but it was 
differently stated ; it became not a fanciful 
escape from reality, but the sober expres- 
sion of a wide induction. All things took 
the historical tone and tinge. Theodore 
Parker's ' Discourse of Religion,' published 
in 1842, marks the beginning of the new 
time. It has the tone of the discoverer; 
the man penetrated with new ideas of 
revolutionary force, but as yet itnperfectly 
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aware of the difficulties whether of his 
philosophical or historical position. And 
now, after half a century, one seems to hear 
the best voice of American Unitarianism, 
not in the books which reproduce the eager 
and prophetic certainties of Parker or 
Emerson, but in such a study as Professor 
Toy's 'Judaism and Christianity,' with its 
patient learning, its delicate, exhaustive 
methods, discarding all cheap and easy 
ways, all short cuts to passion or senti- 
p* ment, yet none the less building up page 

by page and chapter by chapter, the 
convincing image of a Christianity at once 
true to the complex facts of history and 
life, and rich still in further message for 
us and for our children. 

In England the development of Unitarian 
thought within the century may be summed 
up in one great name, the name of James 
Martineau. Dr. Martineau was bom the 
year after Priestley died, and we know from 
the autobiographical fragments scattered 
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throughout his works, especially from the 
Preface to the * Types of Ethical Theory/ 
that his youth was nourished in the 
same school of philosophical thought 
which had formed his great predecessor. 
'Steeped* — *he says in the "empirical'' 
and " necessarian " mode of thought, I 
served out successive terms of willing 
captivity to Locke and Hartley, . to 
Collins, Edwards and Priestley, to Ben* 
tham and James Mill.' The 'pleasure 
and pain' theory of morals satisfied him 
completely, and in his ripe age he speaks 
with humour of that far off 'logical prig' 
in whom ' I am humbled to recognise 
the image of myself.' But while teaching 
in the lecture-room a determinist and 
necessarian system, his own mind was 
slowly undermining it, and during the 
forties the inevitable German influence 
swept in upon him to complete the change. 
' A kind of second education ' — he calls it, 
in a remarkable paragraph which describes 

B2 
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the influence upon him, during a long visit 
to Germany, of the great German logician, 
Trendelenburg, — *the gift of fresh con- 
ceptions, the unsealing of hidden openings 
of self -consciousness, with unmeasured 
corridors and sacred halls behind.* The 
freedom and self-identity of the mind as 
distinct from the phenomena of which it 
is the scene ; the independent meaning 
and underived majesty of those moral 
conceptions, which give feature to the life 
of man ; the relation of these conceptions 
to religion, and the light they throw upon 
God and man, and on the future of the soul 
— we all know to what rich and noble ex- 
pression Dr. Martineau has brought the 
faith of his maturity in the various great 
books which have marked his later years. 
He describes his philosophical work as 
Uhe involuntary expression of personal 
experience. I have always been a teacher; 
I have not ceased to be a learner ; in the 
one capacity I must teach the little that I 
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know ; in the other, I must strive after 
some glimpse of the immeasurable light 
beyond. I cannot rest contentedly on the 
past ; I cannot take a step towards the 
future without its support.' 

* / cannot rest contentedly on the past ; 
I cannot take a step towards the future 
without its support.' Let us bear those 
words in mind. They are characteristic 
of one of the most fruitful and remarkable 
thinkers of our generation; they are also 
characteristic I venture to think of the true 
message and mission of the religious body 
to which Dr. Martineau belongs. Taken 
in connection with the speaker's life work 
they divide him from Pusey and Keble; 
they also divide him from the man of 
science for whom the long religious history 
of mankind is a history of illusion. 

Nor are they less apt, if we turn from 
the philosopher to the preacher and the 
critic. We shall find here the same 
growth, the same capacity for change and 
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assimilation. If you look at a sermon 
preached at Liverpool by the young 
James Martineau in 1839, as one of a 
controversial series, you will find the 
following statement. After claiming the 
right to discriminate between different 
parts of 'Scripture/ to distinguish be- 
tween a greater and a lesser ' credibility ' 
and ' authenticity ' in the documents of 
the New Testament, he goes on 'With 
this qualification, we maintain with all 
other Christians, the ample credibility 
and the actual truth of the Gospel 
records, making no divorce between the 
natural and the miraculous, but taking 
both as inseparably woven together into 
the texture of the same faithful narra- 
tive.' This was in 1839, four years after 
Strauss and at the moment when Baur 
under the disturbing influence of Strauss's 
book was in the full tide of his own work 
upon the New Testament. Years, how- 
ever, passed away. The young preacher 
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and lecturer of 1839, went on teaching 
and learning ; he passed through his 
'second education* in Germany; he came 
home to preach year after year, Sunday 
after Sunday, those wonderful sermons 
which made his name dear and familiar 
to hundreds of households to whom his 
faith was nutriment, and his creed, 
heresy; and after years of labour he 
brought out the two elaborate philo- 
sophical books, which can never, I 
imagine, be overlooked in the thought 
record of our day, whatever modifications 
in the endless Apology of Faith may still 
be the task of our children. At the pub- 
lication of * A Study of Religion ' Dr. 
Martineau was eighty-two years old. It 
might have been thought that the faithful 
servant of an ever-working truth had 
earned his rest. But three years later 
there appeared from his pen the striking 
analysis of * Authority in Religion * which 
completed the philosophical studies of his 
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life by adding to them his last word as a 
Christian believer. The authority of the 
Church, the authority of Scripture, the 
authority of Conscience and Reason — ^the 
veteran thinker threw himself upon these 
great matters, which have in a sense occu- 
pied his life, with the zest and freshness of 
one considering everything anew. And in 
the section on the ' authority of Scripture ' 
he shews us the influence on his later 
thought of another series of German 
masters from those who had captured his 
youth, and admits us to the very workshop 
of a thought which has no timidities 
and refusals because the faith at the heart 
of it is so indomitable. 

It is no part of my task to defend in 
detail the various critical conclusions of 
Dr. Martineau's latest volume. What 
concerns me here is the typical com- 
pleteness which it gives to a great life. 
Here you have a man born in English 
Presbyterianism under the shadow so to 
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speak of Priestley and the 'miraculously- 
confirmed Deism/ as it has been called, 
of the eighteenth century Unitarians. You 
find him beginning in philosophy as the 
disciple of Locke and Hartley; and in 
theology as the preacher of a miraculous 
Christ, and an inspired Scripture. Then, 
like Coleridge, he feels the influence of 
Germany, and at forty-three he puts him- 
self once more to school, refashions wholly 
the argument of faith, and produces in 
course of time the representative Theodicy 
of his generation, a Theodicy from which 
Anglican and Catholic, orthodox Dissenter 
and Unitarian alike may borrow and have 
borrowed. Throughout on his practical 
side, he is the preacher, and tutor, the 
personal friend and guide of many souls; 
what he says of Christ and Christianity 
penetrates far beyond his own circle with 
a magical charm and power. And yet, 
under the compulsion of this perpetual 
teaching, he stiffens into no formulae ; 
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he does not cease, as he says himself, 
to be 'ever learning.' His conceptions 
of the Bible, of the place of Jesus in 
history, of the nature and function of 
Christian faith change imperceptibly yet 
radically. The time comes when de- 
livered from his philosophical task he 
may plunge afresh into the ever-beckon- 
ing study of Christian origins. Restrained 
by no Articles and no vows, he is free to 
go straight to the men and the books which 
stand at the head of his subject, free to 
take them on their merits, to bring his 
own learning and judgment to bear upon 
what they have to report, ' in scorn of 
consequence.' And the result is a declara- 
tion of Christian faith, as fervent as any 
that have marked the course of a life which 
covers the century, but wholly disengaged 
at last from the phantom props of the 
past. In those portions of the Gospels 
which remain after legend and accretion 
have been cut away, *we approach' — ^he 
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tells us — * no doubt, the central charac- 
teristics of the teaching and the life of 
Christ. But the evidence of this is wholly 
internal, and has nothing to authenticate it 
except our sense of the inimitable beauty, 
the inexhaustible depth, the penetrating 
truth of the living words they preserve, 
and the living form they present. Of our 
informants we know nothing, except that 
in such cases, what they tell as reality, it 
was plainly beyond them to construct as 
fiction.' Between the standpoint of this 
passage and that of the sermon of 1839 
how wide a difference ? Yet it is the same 
prophetic voice that speaks, trembling 
under the same intensity of spiritual 
vision. 

We began by asking ourselves what was 
— ^what had been — the use of Unitarianism. 
I think we may say that one main answer 
to the question is suggested by the career 
we have just sketched. The century that 
is coming to an end has been fruitful 
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in religious eminence. Pusey, Newman, 
Keble, Stanley, Jowett; the philosophical 
historian of the future must needs inter- 
weave these honoured names at least with 
his story of our time. The Church of 
England reared them all. She gave them 
her splendid opportunities ; she steeped 
them in her great tradition ; she also laid 
upon them her own limitations ; she 
directed their lives and their thought into 
channels which their genius deepened, but 
did not— -even in the case of Newman — 
essentially alter. Widely sundered as 
they were from each other in opinion and 
temperament, they all were the sons of a 
body bound by subscription to sixteenth 
century articles of belief, and the pupils 
of a university which entrusts the problems 
of Biblical interpretation and criticism 
only to men who by their public pro- 
fession of orders have already decided 
these problems in a very particular and 
definite sense. In the case of those 
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of them to whom, by natural instinct; 
authority was truth rather than truth 
authority, their place in the English 
Church intensified instead of correcting 
an inborn tendency ; whereas for those 
in whom the leaven of the time, the 
influences, that is, of a new and ever 
advancing knowledge, worked with free- 
dom and force, the connection with the 
Church — source, no doubt, of half their 
greatness — ^was also the source of many 
a crippling hindrance and perplexity, 
divorcing thought from action, and mak- 
ing a simple spontaneity — at any rate, 
within the last generation — ^almost im- 
possible. All the more let us rejoice 
that side by side with them English 
Unitarianism provided shelter and growth- 
space for such a life as that of James 
Martineau. For in him and his work it 
has been possible to see the /r^^ develop- 
ment of the Christian spirit under the 
perpetual discipline of an expanding 
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knowledge — ^to realise how a man may 
pass scatheless from stage to stage of 
Christian conviction, may give up miracle 
without imperilling certainty, may wholly 
change his beliefs as to the nature of in- 
spiration, or the authorship of the Gospel 
of St. John, or the physical reality of the 
resurrection, or the office of Christ in 
history, without ever endangering in him- 
self the life of faith, or ceasing to be her 
constant witness to others. That there 
are and have been many more, dear 
to English Unitarianism, whose lives — 
under varying philosophical traditions — 
bear testimony to the same mingled 
powers of liberty and faith, I know well. 
But in him alone, perhaps these powers 
have worked on so conspicuous a scale 
as to neutralise wholly the historic dis- 
advantages of dissent, and give him the 
national place which came as by right 
to his Anglican contemporaries. The 
greatest religious name in England since 
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Newman died — ^to say this of Dr. Mar- 
tineau is to say the simple and sober 
truth, and when one thinks of the range 
and outcome and circumstance of his 
career as a religious thinker, one may 
well find the fact worth pondering. And 
it would imply a foolish neglect of 
environment if we did not connect it 
with the existence in our midst of one 
Christian community which has learnt to 
dissociate the life of faith from the per- 
manence of creeds. 

Well, then, we have traced something 
of the history of Unitarianism, here and 
in America, from its first beginning in 
a rationalised Calvinism to its present 
development, as the religion of con- 
science and discipleship ; and we have 
taken the thought-history of the author 
of *A Study of Religion' as broadly 
typical — ^there are many qualifications, of 
course, that a strict analysis would have 
to make, which I must ask your leave to 
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pass over— of that of a certain body of 
English Christian congregations descended 
by a kind of accident from Presbyterianism. 
In the light of its English and American 
history we see that this body has had its 
dissensions and vicissitudes like others, 
and is now thought by many to be in a 
specially critical condition. We see also 
that throughout its history the two primal 
thought-leavens of human life, the leaven 
of piety and the leaven of criticism, have 
been almost equally active within it, and 
that so far the development of its most 
representative and eminent members 
has shown a remarkable combination of 
the scientific with the religious spirit. 
Theories and discussions which thirty or 
forty years ago terrified and convulsed 
the Church of England, and have now 
established themselves almost as common- 
places within her borders, found a much 
earlier place in Unitarian thought and 
teaching ; while on the other hand, certain 
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Unitarian sermons and hymns, the idealism 
of Emerson, the devotion of Channing and 
Martineau, have had a wide and diffusive 
influence upon Christians of all ways of 
thinking. 

A priori, one would have said that such 
a body at the present day was sure of 
expansion and success. For if we look 
closely at our own religious surroundings 
what do we see? We live in a society 
permeated as it seems to me with the 
thoughts of faith; more open to religion 
than the society of Bishop Butler's day; 
more open to it, again, than the society 
which, nearly two generations ago, bore 
the brunt of the Liberal and scientific 
reaction from the ideas of the Oxford 
movement. Science in widening know- 
ledge has not made the world a whit less 
wonderful or mysterious ; and the more 
closely it correlates phenomena, or the 
more exactly it classifies them, the more 
and not the less marvellous and signifi- 
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cant does the ethical life of man become. 
In the educated world of England and 
America, and to some extent in that of 
France there is a readiness either to return 
to a spiritual interpretation of life, or to 
show at least a sympathetic tolerance 
towards it, which would greatly exercise, 
say, the shade of James Mill, if it could 
come back to us. Gavroche, as M. Renan 
calls him, or 'the man in the street' as 
we may translate him, has supposed many 
times in the present century that Chris- 
tianity was about to disappear; and the 
philosopher has often shared his delusion. 
Yet the Eternal City still crowns the hill ; 
and if the new ways which lead to her 
often cross and efface the old, if her 
ancient walls and gates are crumbling, 
thither still the pilgrims go up ; and if 
many of the old defences are useless, 
so, too, are many of the old methods of 
attack. 

On the other hand, I need not waste 
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time or commonplaces on the changes 
wrought in the fabric of Christian thought 
by the last sixty years. These, too, are 
all around us, and each one of us who 
thinks at all knows what they mean. One 
change alone — ^itself springing out of a 
much wider movement — ^the change in 
what one may call the European con- 
ception of the Bible — is now transforming 
under our eyes the whole hierarchy of 
the Christian conceptions, and has still 
an enormous work to do. The orthodox 
leader of the present day has gone so far 
beyond the heretic of 1830 in the latitude 
of his dealings with the Old and even with 
the New Testament, that such an alarm 
as that which has expressed itself within 
the past year in the Papal Encyclical on 
Biblical Criticism and Interpretation is 
as natural as it is futile. Leo XIII. lays 
it down in effect that the Catholic student 
of to-day may, nay must, search the Scrip- 
tures ; but only on condition that his 

C2 
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conclusions at the end must not differ 
from those of students of the fourth or 
of the sixteenth centuries. A certain 
number of Catholics are thereby placed 
in temporary trouble of mind. Mean- 
while, the quiet work of professor and 
critic goes inevitably on. The Old Testa- 
ment changes its centre and its order; 
prophecy finds its historical explanation ; 
the Jews and Judaism are classed in their 
true relation to other races with other 
powerful religions; the Psalms become 
a Maccabean hymn-book, the voice mainly 
of a late religious revival which already 
breathes some of the accents of Chris- 
tianity. 

And in the case of the New Testament, 
where the field of common agreement is 
for the present less, and the critical 
problems — ^the problem, for instance, of 
the Synoptic Gospels — enormously com- 
plicated, the results which seem to be 
gaining ground in general educated 
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opinion are likely to be of still greater 
importance and effect in the life of 
Christendom. The central figure of the 
New Testament will, as many of us 
believe, emerge with a new charm and 
persuasiveness for the heart of man from 
the long process; we shall know him^ 
I would even say, we do know him now, 
as Athanasius could never know him. 
But in the course of the process the 
whole setting of miraculous and legendary 
ideas in which the faith of the first 
disciples placed the form of their Master 
is being inexorably explained away, its 
elements analysed, its products separated 
from the thought and speech of the 
Master, not in any temper of angry 
revolt such as satisfied the eighteenth 
century, but with a patient and absorbed 
devotion at once to Christianity and to 
truth which has had, I think, no exact 
parallel before our own day. 

Hence, then, amid all the return to 
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faith, a great uncertainty, and unsettle- 
ment of opinion; np greater, indeed, 
than it has been at many times in 
the world's history; for the 'ages of 
faith,' as men sometimes conceive them, 
have had no more real existence than 
the age of Saturn ; but still taking new 
forms, and affecting human life in new 
ways. There is a great wish for religion, 
and the thought of Christ, one may well 
believe, possesses Christendom with a 
power little less intimate and living than 
of yore. But there is a great detachment 
from old forms; a restlessness and im- 
patience ; associated often, nevertheless, 
with a passionate clinging to antiquity. 
Men love the old Churches, while they 
shrink from the old doctrines; in their 
minds new forms of faith and a new 
ritual are already travailing, yet, as it 
seems, * powerless to be born,' and they 
more and more feel the loneliness of 
Amiel : * I cannot be in the right all 
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alone' — I cannot live my life without the 
old aids of Christian prayer and discip- 
line ; yet a force of conviction I cannot 
disavow forbids me the forms I know. 
When^ will the Church to which I be- 
long, and my teachers belong, rise into 
being ? 

One would have thought that out of 
such a state of things the religious body 
which has produced Channing, Emerson, 
Theodore Parker, Charles Beard, and 
James Martineau would have found its 
profit abundantly. There would have 
been little need now-a-days for Emerson 
to leave his Unitarian congregation on any 
ground of opinion ; there is room within 
modern Unitarianism for all varieties of 
personal faith ; but there is also a Christian 
fellowship, sustained by a more or less 
settled order of Christian worship. 

Yet I think no one can talk with 
Unitarians without feeling that there is 
in the minds of many of them at the 
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present day a great discouragement. As 
to whether Unitarianism is, or is not, 
making way in America, there is a cer- 
tain difference of opinion. There is no 
doubt that it no longer has the intel- 
lectual monopoly that once belonged to 
it. There was a time when it counted 
among its members almost all the dis- 
tinguished names in the various depart- 
ments of American life — political, literary, 
theological, or scientific. But with the 
immense growth of American population, 
and the changes within Unitarianism itself 
— changes not so favourable, perhaps, to the 
rise of sharply-marked types of character as 
the old state of things — this pre-eminence 
no longer maintains itself. Individual Uni- 
tarians do not claim so much public at- 
tention as of yore, and the increase of 
Anglicanism in the large cities has affected 
especially that sensitive and cultivated class 
which was once the stronghold of Channing 
and his followers. Nevertheless, it is an 
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active and a spreading faith. The Central 
Association of the body often disposes now 
in a single year of more money for religious 
purposes than would have supplied the 
wants of twenty years a generation ago, 
and new societies are constantly springing 
up. 'With half a million of our publica- 
tions/ says a well-known American minister, 
'scattered every year where it was a few 
thousand formerly, and with more churches 
west of the Rockies than we had west of 
the Hudson twenty years ago, scoring 
additions every year that will soon out- 
number all we reckoned then — ^in the light 
of all these facts, and many others of a like 
character, it surely may be said, "As dying, 
and behold we live " — and with such vigour 
and expansion as we never had before.' 
The issue at any rate of the transformation 
through which the American body has been 
passing, though still uncertain, is full of 
hope. A new country has boundless possi- 
bilities, and the Unitarian tradition in the 
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States, where all traditions are young, is 
still the most honourable and conspicuous 
religious tradition that America, as such, 
and within the limits of her own history, 
possesses. 

In England the case is different. In 
our long-settled and historic community 
the prestige of the national Church in a 
sense carries all before it. Within our 
English borders there is no religious 
tradition which can for a moment com- 
pare in fulness, magnificence, and variety 
with that of Anglicanism. Thanks to 
its antiquity, its command of the Uni- 
versities, its connection with the public 
life of the State, it dwarfs and stunts 
everything else, especially, perhaps one 
might say, in the imagination of the 
young, as generation succeeds generation. 
And never have the great opportunities 
of the English Church been more con- 
spicuously, and on the whole more nobly 
used than during the past half-century. 
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With such a force in the field, Uni- 
tarianism has naturally found its tas}c 
here much harder than in America. The 
writings and speech of English Unitarians 
are constantly apologetic or plaintive; }t 
is as thbugh they feel themselves in 
presence of a tyrannous power, of which, 
as men of conscience, they deny the 
rights, while, as men of the worid, they 
realise its oppressive strength. Nor has 
it only been a struggle with greater 
resources and a richer tradition. It is 
only within the last thirty years that a 
Unitarian could be an Oxford Master of 
Arts, or Fellow of an Oxford College, 
and it is only within the last half-dozen 
that it has been possible for him to obtain 
at any English University — ^and then only, 
as it were, from irregular and extra- 
academic sources — any instruction in 
theology from persons other than or- 
dained members of the English Church. 
To these statutory exclusions and dis- 
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advantages, shared with other Dissenters, 
there has always been added in England 
a peculiar antipathy towards the Unitarian 
on the part of the governing powers of 
English religion, which is of course easily 
intelligible. It rests both on likeness and 
difference. The Unitarian ministry, as 
the records of Manchester New College 
abundantly show, has been of all. the 
dissenting ministries nearest to that of 
the Church in point of cultivation and 
learning; at certain moments in the 
century, if I may be allowed my own 
opinion on such a subject, the religious 
training of Unitarianism has been ahead 
of all other similar training in England, 
both in respect of range and thorough- 
ness. At the same time, the dissent of 
the Unitarian is, of course, infinitely more 
damaging to any existing Christian system 
than that of other Noncomformists. It 
goes to the root of dogma ; theirs stop 
short at discipline and church order. 
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Hence a peculiar bitterness towards what 
Dr. Owen called the 'Arian or Socinian 
poison/ which has often in the past, from 
the days of Priestley onwards, produced 
downright injustice and persecution, and 
still affects English life, especially perhaps 
English rural life, to a degree which noiie 
but a close observer would suppose. And 
wherever, as in certain centres of the 
North, Unitarianism is abundantly able 
to hold its own, the hereditary dislike and 
fear of it, felt both by Churchmen and 
Dissenters, has an unfavourable reflex 
action on Unitarians, and leads them still 
to waste time on matters of controversy 
and reprisal, when they might and should 
be devoting themselves to working out 
their own positive and splendid mission. 

It comes then to this. The social 
conditions of England during the present 
century have been against Unitarians; 
the conditions of European thought have 
been and are for them. Under such cir- 
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cumstances, what have they made of their 
task ? If you look at the Year-book of the 
British Unitarian Association, which gives 
a record of the growth of congregations 
and of funds, which registers, in other 
words, the external history of the body, 
you will find, of course, development and 
expansion, and, tetertwined with the 
general story, details of the many small 
but none the less heroic- and touching 
efforts constantly and increasingly made 
by Unitarians all over England, Scotland, 
and part of Ireland, to spread what they 
hold to be the faith. During the last 
generation Unitarian work among the 
poor has made real progress ; in many 
of the large towns the ' domestic missions ' 
of Unitarianism have been admirably 
worked, and with quite as much success 
as any similar effort on the part of the 
orthodox bodies. 

Nevertheless, the discouragement of 
which I spoke just now exists, and is 
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justified. For the growth and expansion, 
though real and marked, are not propor- 
tional to the growth of population, still 
less are they proportional to the strength 
of that particular drift of European opinion 
which the Unitarian instinctively feels to 
be on his side. What are the reasons ? 

I can only throw out my own beliefs 
on this point in the most tentative and 
diffident way, but I should, myself, range 
the disadvantages of modern Unitarianism 
something in the following order: (i) The 
predominance of certain Puritan elements 
in the temper and public expression of 
Unitarianism, which have really served 
their purpose, and are now in the way. 
(2) The tendency that Unitarians show 
to stand, in certain respects, outside the 
main channels of the national life. (3) 
The indecision of much Unitarian thought 
and teaching. 

It is difficult for me to illustrate this 
somewhat large indictment within my 
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proper limits! As to the first item in 
it, it is the mere repetition of an old 
charge, brought again and again by Uni- 
tarians themselves — ^that Unitarianism 
wants more beauty and more enthusiasm. 
It descends historically from men who 
stood for moral realities, as contrasted 
with the glorification of things external, 
such as ritual and organisation, or with 
the ecstasies of an Antinomian faith. 
Their rigidity and simplicity were as 
passionate in their day, as picturesque 
even, if one may be allowed the word, 
as the colour and variety of Catholicism. 
But as applied to the public forms and 
expressions of religion, they were the 
product of a passing negation and pro- 
test. There is no reason in the nature 
of things why religion should divorce 
herself from surt, literature, and music. 
Yet the typical Puritan, jealous for his 
one dream-mistress Truth, has always 
made the attempt, and the traces of his 
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effort lie deep in Unitarianism as in 
other forms of English Nonconformity. 
We all know what they mean — 2l certain 
dulness and bareness of presentation, a 
certain readiness to be content with the 
second and third best of expression — ^as, 
for instance, in the favourite English and 
Scotch habit of extempore prayer — a 
jealousy of beautiful forms, a defective 
sense for what is delicate and lovely, and 
in the best sense distinguished. 

Catholicism, and its derivative Angli- 
canism, protect themselves against the 
constant tendency of men and things to 
mediocrity, by the adoption of such fixed 
ways of procedure and expression as 
represent really a sifted best, whether 
of emotion or of speech, a best which 
has stood a certain trial of time and 
use, and is then, as it were, again 
formally handed over to time for the 
further consecration and ennobling that it 
alone can give. The dangers of the 
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method are a common-place. It may, 
and does constantly end in sacrificing the 
present to the past; it embalms what ought 
to perish as well as what ought to survive. 
But it represents as many of us believe, 
a truth of human experience, and a truth 
which all religious societies sprung from the 
Puritan revolt tend to minimise or ignore. 

And there never was a time when any 
religious body could less well afford to 
ignore it than the present. What Uni- 
tarians really mourn over is that they 
make so little way as a religious body 
among the educated class, which is yet 
in truth permeated in certain respects 
with Unitarian opinion. But the educated 
class is also the critical and sensitive 
class, and this class troubles itself to- 
day, over a much wider field than it used 
to do, with the matters of artistic expres- 
sion. If those members of it who are 
still nominally children, say, of the 
National Church, while ripe for another 
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Christianity, are to be reached and held 
by the discipline of the younger faith — 
(let us for once avoid that barren word, 
Unitarianism !) — as it is most desirable, 
for their own sakes first, and next for 
the sake of a movement which can only 
live by growing, that they should be 
reached, then Unitarians must show a 
catholic power of adaptation in which they 
have not so far been fertile. At a place 
like Oxford, for instance, when a fine 
building and an adequate chapel, served 
by men of learning and goodness, are put 
into their hands, they must think first, not 
of their Nonconformist tradition, but of 
the men and women, young or middle- 
aged, of to-day, who in a place like Oxford 
are not likely to have much Puritan leaven 
in them, or to respond to ways of evoking 
the religious sentiment which offend or 
weary their own inherited instincts. In 
many parts of England, Puritan ways and 
traditions may be in place, may be 
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the right weapon to use. But there 
are other places and centres where 
the new faith — for modern Unitarianism, 
as it is now developing, w, whether 
it knows it or no, a new faith — 
must throw away its Puritan inheritance, 
so far as the letter goes, that it may 
realise it in the spirit. It must learn to 
work in a world which has other traditions 
than itself, and, like the modern missionary, 
studying and making use of the great 
Oriental religions which his forerunner 
merely denounced, it must bend those 
traditions to its own purposes. 

For the new faith can now afford these 
things, without risk of corruption or mis- 
understanding The older Unitarianismi a 
great deal indeed of what we know by 
that name to-day, has on the side of 
speculation the look of the remains of 
something else — a not very convincing 
fragment from what was once, and is 
still, a logical and beautiful whole. But 
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the new faith which is now springing 
from its sheath is itself a logical wholes 
and is strong enough, if it did but know 
itself, to choose its own methods, and to 
borrow from any quarter it pleases, as 
growing religions have always borrowed, 
without risk of weakening or effacement. 
Can any one suppose who has any broad 
acquaintance with the churches and worship 
of Christendom that the Puritan method is 
the really permanent and lasting method in 
religion? Is it not essentially the method 
of a time of protest, often indispensable» 
but never the really normal, the really 
human method? The complexity of the 
human creature, the love that the race has 
shown throughout its history for pageantry^ 
whether in a good or a bad sense, point the 
way. Let the new faith then seize upon 
ritual, upon music and art, upon the method 
in fact of the majority and the common 
folk; for its days in the wilderness are 
done, and it is entering upon its ministry. 
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And if it would be like its Master, let it 
speak — and especially at a place like 
Oxford, where, on a soil of romance, it 
comes for the first time to offer itself to 
the young — in coloured, parabolic, stimulat- 
ing ways, using the natural sensuous 
impulses for its own purposes, appealing, 
without fear for itself, to those sources of 
delight — colour, music, ordered speech, and 
magnificent action — ^which are *in widest 
commonalty spread.' To-day its austerity 
lies in its message; and to that message 
of a purely spiritual faith, divorced from 
all the aids of tangible sign and wonder, 
human hearts that need it have to be won. 
No form of Christianity has attempted it 
before. What some of us ask — for our 
own sake and our children's — is that the 
new faith should throw away nothing that 
can help it in the struggle, that, like poetry, 
its handmaid, it should go to its task — 
Radiant, adom'd outside ; a hidden ground 
Of thought and of austerity within. 
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— But you will say to me : 'All this is 
perfectly familiar to Unitarian thought. 
We already have a certain number of fine 
churches, we have our liturgies and musical 
services.' Clearly there is a movement in 
that direction; but a very hesitating and 
ineffective one, harassed constantly by 
doubt of itself and by protest from the 
older ways of thinking. The friendly 
spectator can only entreat the emerging 
instinct to trust itself, can only appeal to 
the young especially, in the Free Churches, 
to spend time, love, craft, and money in 
the attempt to make beautiful what they 
believe; to insist upon working it out 
into tangible, symbolic form, so that it 
may win the hearts of men, as the art of 
Angelico still wins them from the walls of 
San Marco. 

I remember, some years ago, dreaming 
in the Cathedral of Pisa of what the 
younger faith might in time produce of 
'fair seeming show,' to hold the same 
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working place within it as these mar- 
vellous churches of the past have done 
within Catholicism. The Church of Pisa 
has always been to me one of the most 
eloquent of all because of the great figure 
of the Messianic Christ, the Christ in 
judgment, which, from its seat high in the 
golden apse, looks down with extraordinary 
majesty upon the church beneath, giving 
meaning and voice to the whole. The 
fault of many Italian churches is the 
frittering away of impression; but here, 
both in the church and in the seated 
figure, there is a grand unity of message, 
never to be mistaken. Catholicism at its 
greatest and best, and Catholicism only, 
speaks from the awful figure holding the 
orb, and from the church sculptured or 
painted with the miracle and legend which 
have sprung from that original Messianic 
conception, as flower from the seed. But 
let the new Christianity now stealing into 
men's hearts but rise to the height of its 
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own mission, and it too will find its art. 
It will replace that frowning figure in the 
apse by the form of the Teacher whose 
words and death are wrought into the life 
of Europe; it will surround him by the 
Apostles of his word — not necessarily the 
Twelve I — ^it will cover the walls of the 
church with the parables and sayings about 
which Catholicism in art cares so little, 
while in the side-chapels it will still paint 
with love and tenderness the apologues 
and fairy-tale of the primitive faith, its 
miraculous births, healings, and resurrec- 
tions. And when it has done this, or 
something like it, in the midst of our 
English life, the new faith will have taken 
the next great step in its pilgrimage. For 
art, as has been said, means simplifica- 
tion; it is 'the word of the enigma'; it 
is the sign of a clear mind, of a mind, 
that is, which has found its true speech 
and knows what it wants to say. 

For my second point, I ventured to put 
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forward, as explaining some of the difficul- 
ties of Unitarianism, the tendency that 
Unitarians often show to stand in certain 
respects outside the main channels of the 
national life. What I really have in my 
mind is the religious isolation of many 
Unitarians. Their church, for the outsider, 
often wears the air of a circle of families 
closely connected with each other all over 
England, marked by the same general 
characteristics, and bearing the trace of 
the old facts of persecution and isolation 
in a certain aloofness and lack of sympathy 
towards everything in English religion 
which is not of their own stamp. The high 
cultivation of Unitarians is well known ; 
there are a certain number of important 
towns in which they are the leaders of 
educational and social effort, the sources 
of the best life which the town knows. 
All the more remarkable is it that so many 
Unitarian boys and girls grow up in ignor- 
ance of the main religious tradition of their 
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country. They are talked to of Dante and 
F^nelon ; but when they go to Oxford they 
find that they have never heard of Newman 
and Keble, and half those ' lost causes and 
forsaken beliefs ' connected with the history 
of our national religion, the memory of 
which still stirs the hearts of many veterans 
all over England, orthodox or sceptic, mean 
nothing to them. The ancient Church 
treated their fathers hardly, and many of 
them to-day unconsciously retaliate by 
neither caring, nor affecting to care, what 
the Church may have meant to English life. 
But such a temper leads inevitably to loss, 
loss, above all, of intellectual power and 
place in our mingled English society. The 
great Christian debate of the century has 
not only made the heretic more certain of 
his own ground, it has also abundantly 
shown him the logical strength and solidity, 
within its own limits, of the old Christian 
case, and the old ecclesiastical theory. Re- 
search into Christianity has made the extra- 
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ordinary vitality of its leading beliefs and 
ancient practices, their wonderful hold upon 
human life, their consecration in human 
love, clearer than ever. The key to its 
history and meaning has been, we hold, 
found, or is in process of being found ; and 
it is not the orthodox key. But never was 
it so possible as it is to-day, on both sides 
of thought, to respect and understand a 
religious opponent ; and in spite of many 
things untoward or ominous — the crusade 
in the London School Board which seeks to 
make the rationalist citizen pay for the 
teaching of what he holds with all his heart 
to be false history and an untrue philosophy 
— or the episcopal denials of the name of 
Christian to those who teach and live in the 
name of Christ — it is surely true that the 
spread of knowledge and the growth of 
religious earnestness are really bringing 
men closer to each other, are narrowing the 
borders of the old anger and ill-will. Let 
us, on our side at any rate, make no petty 
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exclusion, and shut our hearts to no work 
done in our Master's name. Nor should 
it be merely toleration that we give to the 
vast effort of orthodoxy. 'Toleration/ as 
Goethe said, 'should, strictly speaking, be 
only a passing mood.' It must pass at any 
rate into some form of active sympathy 
before it can fertilise any human relation. 

My third point is by far the most 
important, for it touches the forces at the 
heart of the Unitarian movement. I have 
venturned to say that Unitarianism in 
many of its phases looks too much like 
the remains of something eke; it suffers 
from the 'indecision' of much of its 
thought and teaching. No one, for in- 
stance, can open its leading service-book, 
or many of its h3rmn-books, without seeing 
in them a perpetual struggle between the 
phraseology of the old dogmatic Christianity 
from which it springs and that of the new 
historical Christianity into which it is 
settling. The struggle is inevitable, so too 
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is the passing weakness and confusion of 
form. Upon this small English body has 
been laid the task of giving religious shape 
to a mass of new knowledge and new con- 
viction, which Catholicism, to its own 
infinite peril, merely ignores, while the 
Church of England tries uneasily to find 
room for it in her sermons, while excluding 
it from her prayers. The task is one of 
infinite difficulty, but the new faith has 
everything to gain from attempting it. 
She is imperatively called, in fact, day by 
day to an ever-growing sharpness and 
clearness of teaching. Her life depends 
upon it. For enthusiasm, ardour, is the 
fruit of a certain intensity of inward vision, 
and without ardour there can be no grow- 
ing or healthy life. 

The question is to see — to see for one- 
self, and make others see. Historical and 
critical labour is every day throwing fresh 
light upon the dim Christian past, is giving 
back life, colour, and movement to its 
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figures. If I may repeat myself, it is no 
paradox, but simple truth, to say that we 
Christians of to-day may in some respects 
apprehend and walk with the Master of 
our faith as Augustine or Anselm — nay, 
as Justin or Ignatius — could never do. 
By the use of a method, and an instinct 
which has been trained and tested in a 
hundred different fields, we may separate 
what he himself said of God, man, and 
nature, both from what was put into his 
mouth by others, and from the specula- 
tions of his followers about his own 
character and mission. We come to 
recognise in the Gospels a mass, so to 
speak, of more or less ordered notes, 
the harvest of certain fervent years filled 
with missionary activity, filled, too, with 
the. sayings and preachings of hundreds 
of unknown disciples, which sayings and 
preachings in the most natural and in- 
evitable way have been again and again 
confounded and inextricably mixed up with 
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the sayings and preachings of the Master. 
It is very common to say, and to hear it 
said, that the confusion can never be un- 
done, that we must take all or nothing. 
To use such an argument is merely to put 
away from us in despair that literary and 
scientific process, which has yet been the 
source of half our better knowledge. We 
bring in reasons of character and sur- 
rounding circumstance to determine whether 
Savonarola did or did not demand of the 
dying and terror-stricken Lorenzo, as good 
and early tradition declares that he did, 
* Give back her liberties to Florence.' We 
must also bring in reasons of character and 
circumstance, that is to say of history and 
literary criticism, to determine whether the 
Master of Nazareth delivered this or that 
apocalyptic discourse, or this or that 
parable, which seems to our seeking sense 
to be on a lower level than, or in contra- 
diction with a main teaching and utterance 
as supreme in literature as they are in 
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the moral life. As, for instance, we linger 
with St. Luke over the discourses and 
incidents of the journey to Jerusalem, we 
shall not find ourselves, if we have learnt 
aright, putting the parables of Lazarus and 
Dives or of the Unjust Judge into the same 
category with the parable of the Lost Sheep 
or of the Supper of the Kingdom of God. 
We shall not necessarily believe that the 
same voice which said, 'The Kingdom of 
Gkxi Cometh not with oSservation — ^the 
Kingdom of Gkxi is within you,' or ' in the 
midst of you,' proceeded immediately to 
the vision of apocalyptic catastrophe that 
follows. We shall have always in mind 
the room in the hill village, or the upper 
chamber with the doors shut, in some 
coast town of Judah, where the first 
missionaries preached, for five years before 
the conversion of Saul of Tarsus — ^we shall 
follow them as they report their Master, 
with an undying ardour and faithfulness, 
yet with constant, naive or superstitious 
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additiofis of their own, whether as parable 
or saying or interpretation, which slip easily 
into the common stock of infant Christen- 
dom, and 9Xt soon permanently mingled 
with the product of a master-thought too 
great and pregnant to pass unaltered or 
unccmimented into other hearts and minds. 
Let us love as we watch ; but let us also 
try to see; to understand what is really 
going on. 

It is to this task of accurate, yet passion- 
ate smngf combined with an ever closer and 
simpler rendering of the historical and moral 
fact, that Unitarianism is specially called, 
whether in the Collie at Oxford with its 
learned and admirable teachers, of in its 
ministry throughout the country. But this 
is not aU. When the mind and imagination 
have done their work; when the minister 
under the training of his college, or the 
mother schooling herself that she may teach 
her children, or the young man growing up 
into life and thought, has grasped by all 
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modem aids some truer conception of that 
personality whence, as an historical system, 
Christianity descends, what is the next task 
of each ? Simply to learn what discipleship 
may mean ; to give themselves to it without 
calculation, without resistance, nay, with a 
sort of divine abandonment. Is it objected 
that men and women of to-day cannot enter 
into true relations with, or yield obedience 
to, one who died eighteen centuries ago? 
The answer is that each of us who has 
entered at all into the human heritage is 
constantly yielding similar obedience over 
the whole range of his life. We are all of 
us, so far as we truly belong to civilisation, 
servants of the prophets; and in this service 
time is of no account. If I may be allowed 
a passing illustration from a wholly different 
field — the (Edipus of Sophocles has been 
often given of late years in Paris. It is 
plainly set, though without antiquarian 
precision ; the great tragedy is left to make 
its way by its own weight, so to speak, 
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by the force of its undying beauty and pity. 
To watch a crowded modern theatre during 
the first speech of the blinded (Edipus — a 
speech written two thousand three hundred 
years ago — is to understand how little the 
flight of years has to do with the highest 
beauty, or with the nobler and more inti- 
mate sorts of truth. Carry the lesson into 
Christianity ; learn to apply the old Catholic 
recipe of 'meditation' in new ways; and 
the disciple of to-day may yet feel his 
'heart burn within him' as the Master 
draws near, to become not a passing guest, 
but the undying friend and pattern of the 
soul. There is no need for the 'swollen 
way of speaking of Christ/ to which Chan- 
ning objected. Christ is best served to- 
day by a plainness and steadiness of mind 
which refuses to draw any line of impass- 
able difference of whatever sort between 
him and his race, and recognises, ulti- 
mately, in the greatest of what is human 
the pathetic human note of incompleteness 
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and limitation. But neither can he be 
served in coldness of heart. To those of 
us who surrender ourselves to him, he is, 
for our European civilisation, the noblest 
and most conspicuous symbol of that Divine 
life in our life, which is the matter and 
ground of modem faith. To shrine him 
in our hearts is to associate ourselves 
perpetually with a sacred and kindling 
presence, to follow a Master's voice, to 
strengthen our own faith at the touch of 
his, to live in the same hope of an Eternal 
Vision, to go out into life and to battle with 
those social ills which oppress us as they 
never oppressed our fathers, in his spirit. 
No Christian of to-day is called upon to 
adopt as his own the mere passing and local 
elements of his Master's faith ; but it will 
go ill with him — in this world of struggle — 
if he allow his modern perception of these 
elements to weaken in him any fibre of the 
disciple's debt of humility and love towards 
a unique greatness. In certain sections of 
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Unitarianism one finds a wavering and 
discordant note on this point ; there is a 
tendency to avoid the special Christian 
tradition, even to patronise it. Where 
this tendency appears, like the uncertain 
phraseology of the older service-books, it 
is a mark of transition, of ferment. In 
truth it is all part of the same test. . The 
Unitarian is called on, before his fellows, to 
assimilate a new learning, and give reality 
to a new discipleship. The task is one 
to tax all the resources of a young and 
growing body; it ought to claim and win 
a large sympathy from this generation. 

One word in conclusion. We have asked 
ourselves the use of Unitarianism ; we have 
dwelt on the difficulties in its way, and 
on the prospects before it. But those 
prospects depend not only on the faithful- 
ness and energy of Unitarians, they depend 
perhaps still more on the growth of the new 
Christian conscience outside Unitarianism. 
We live in a time when men and women 
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are more and more content to drift; to slip 
away frcxn the old forms and to put nothing 
in their place. But those forms had a 
logical ground in human nature and the 
needs to which they answered are as real 
now as they ever were. Nothing is to be 
had in this world — neither art, nor perfected 
love, nor religion — ^without taking trouble 
for it The High Churchman is abundantly 
right when he asserts the power and value 
of the religious habit The one irreparable 
loss for the Christian, of whatever way of 
thinking, is the loss of Christian fellowship, 
if he knew his own interests he would cling 
to it through many a difficulty that now 
disheartens him. In times of inevitable 
isolation he would bear loyally with many 
a service and preacher that would otherwise 
mean little to him, for the sake of still 
realising, however imperfectly, his member- 
ship of the common household. Still more, 
if he desires to strengthen in himself the 
spiritual life, will he walk and strive with 
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those who are in truth his comrades — ^he 
will be eager to find them, to bear them 
witness, to work at the same problems. 
A very small suppression of idleness, of 
caprice, of timidity, in a certain number 
of men and women at the present moment 
would indefinitely strengthen the new 
Christian society; it would put themselves 
in the way of salvation ; and it would 
transform and re-vivify that small and 
struggling vanguard of a larger host which 
to-day calls itself by the honourable Uni- 
tarian name. 
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